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Agricultural Depression 


By W. C. D. Dampter-Whetham, F.R.S. 
Fe ascii agriculture is not one uniform industry. East 





Anglian arable farming has little likeness to West Country 

grass-land dairying, or to the grazing of hill-sheep 
on southern downs or northern moorsand fells. Thus economic 
conditions disastrous to one use of the land may either hardly 
influence or actually benefit other methods. Cheap corn, 
ruinous to the growers of cereals, is an advantage to those 
who buy feeding-stuffs for live-stock. 

But, in considering the present state of agriculture and 
the changes which have been and are going on, it is well to 
take, firstly, aspects in which the whole of the many industries 
making up English farming can be dealt with together and 
for which numerical data can be given. From 1900 to 1908 
there was a decrease in the then twelve million acres of arable 
land of about half a million acres; from 1908 to 1918 a rise 
of over one million acres, and from 1918 to 1929 a fall of nearly 
three million acres. Thus the conversion of arable land to 
grass, a process going on before the war, was temporarily reversed 
by the “ ploughing campaign ” of 1917, but is now once more 
proceeding fast. Though some types of dairying need as 
many men as ordinary arable farming, on the whole grass- 
land provides less employment, and from this cause, and also 
because of some improvement in methods involving economy 
in labour, about 130,000 fewer men were engaged in agriculture 
in 1929 than in 1911. On the other hand, it is a remarkable 
fact that, corrected for the change in the value of money, the 
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value of the agricultural output of England and Wales both 
in 1908 and 1925 was approximately £225 millions at 192 
prices.* Sales of live-stock and farm crops have diminished, 
but those of milk, fruit, poultry and eggs have increased. The 
British farmer has met the changed conditions by changing 


his methods and products, so as to take fuller advantage of 


the special qualities of our climate and soil and the preference 
of our markets for high-grade goods. In this way he has 
maintained the real value of his output in the face of increasing 
difficulties—a notable achievement. The present agricultural 
depression is severe, but it is less intense and more localized 
than it would have been without these changes. 

The latest published survey of the depressed areas seems 
to be one made in the winter of 1928-29.t The worst conditions 
were found on the arable land, first on the heavy clay of East 
Anglia, and next on the broad belt of comparatively infertile 
light soil stretching from Norfolk to Dorset. Since then 
there has been a further heavy fall in world-prices, from which 
agriculture has suffered in common with other industries, 
and finally a partially wet harvest. Hence the depression is 
now more severe, and the very depressed area, on which the 
condition of farmers is critical, is larger, extending northward 
into Lincoln and Yorkshire, and westward over other arable 
areas. It covers, perhaps, about one-tenth of the whole cultivated 
land of the country. Other districts, though not suffering 
so badly, are still depressed, and on only about half the land 
can the state of agriculture be regarded as even fairly satisfactory. 
But it must be recognized that the agricultural depression, 
heavy though it is, is acute only in the corn-growing counties. 
Corn represents in value about 10 per cent of the total produce 
sold from English farms. 

The origin of the depression is not in dispute; it is due 
to low prices and relatively high costs of production. In 
studying the causes and effects of changes in price it is necessary 
clearly to distinguish between two things. On the one hand 
there are the changes in the price of a single commodity, such 
as wheat, milk or potatoes, produced by causes special to that 
commodity, and, on the other, general changes in the whole 
level of prices averaged over all commodities. That the latter 





* « The Agricultural Output, 1925,” Cmd. 2815, 1927, p. 78. 
+ The Times, 18th and 19th February, 1929. 
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eral change is not due specially to agricultural causes is 
indicated by the conformity of the index number giving the 
average price of agricultural produce, as published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, with the index showing the average 
price of all wholesale commodities as published by the Srartst. 
Taking pre-war prices in each case as 100, we get the following 


figures :— 


icultural All icultural 
Year. Commodities. roduce. Year. Commodities. 'roduce, 
1920 ae 295 on 292 1925 as 160 i 159 
1921 on 182 -_ 219 1926 waa 148 us 151 
1922 - 154 “a 169 1927 en 144 - 144 
1923 ‘a 152 << 157 1928 a 141 ut 147 
1924 — 164 oe 161 1929 ils 135 ie 144 


It is these broad changes in the general level of prices which 
in the past have produced the alternating periods of agricultural 
prosperity and adversity, and figures, such as those here given 
for the latest fall, show that the cause must be sought in some 
factor common to all industries. The most important such 
factor seems to be a change in the value of money.t 

The general level of prices (the converse of the value 
of money in terms of goods and services) depends on the amount 
of business to be done on the one hand, and on the product 
of the quantity and velocity of circulation (or rate of “ turn-over ”’”) 
of available money and credit on the other. With most civilized 
nations using a gold or gold-exchange standard, the quantity 
of money and credit in their world depends on the amount 
of free monetary gold as well as on the systems of banking 
in the different countries. Hence comes the importance of 
the supply of and demand for gold as one factor in determining 
industrial and agricultural prosperity or adversity. But the 
velocity of circulation of money depends also on economic 
and psychological factors, which make the whole theory of 
prices very complex, and sometimes mask the fundamental 
causes which underlie broad, long-continued changes in the 
price level. Thus a superabundance of short term credit 
and low bank-rates may, as now in 1930, temporarily accompany 
a fall in prices; money and credit are useless if not drawn 
into and kept in circulation. 

Arable farming is but one among many industries working 
for a world market and exposed to world competition. The 





+ “ The Agricultural Crisis,” R. R. Enfield, Longmans, 1924; “Report of the 
Committee on the Stabilization of Agricultural Prices,” Ministry of Agriculture, Econ. 
Series, No. 2, 1925; “Politics and the Land,” Camb. Univ. Press, 1927. 
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appalling depression which has overspread most countries 
of the world with ruin and unemployment in recent months 
is due to a combination of causes, of which monetary conditions, 
the financial collapse in America, and political unrest in India 
and China seem to be the most important, while the recent 
drain of gold to France may make difficulties when recovery 
begins and an expansion of credit is needed.* The depression 
affects other nations as well as ourselves, and other industries 
besides agriculture. England feels it specially acutely, partly 
because our system of salaries and wages and our charges for 
public debt and social services are now so inelastic, that costs, 
including the cost of living, cannot be adjusted to a fall of 
wholesale prices, that is—to a rise in the value of money. This 
difficulty is accentuated and unemployment directly increased 
by a lenient system of unemployment insurance. Again the 
natural protection enjoyed by sheltered industries enables them 
to hold up their own prices and throw a disproportionate burden 
on those trades exposed to world competition. In times of 
falling prices, the increasing stress of foreign competition, 
really only an effect of the same fundamental cause, seems to 
each nation the origin of its troubles, and the demand for tariffs, 
and in protected countries for higher tariffs, becomes almost 
irresistible. Thus, in one country after another, remedies are 
applied which may for a time ease local symptoms, but do not 
touch the root of the evil from which the world is suffering. 

These considerations are common to all unsheltered 
industries. Now let us turn to phenomena which are special 
to agriculture and their causes. 

The two factors which are of most importance in the 
present depression are the continued fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce, especially of cereals, and the statutory 
fixing of wages by Agricultural Wages Committees. Since 
1925, when the Wages Board was re-established and wages 
were raised, there has been no appreciable reduction in the 
average level of nominal wages, while falling prices mean that 
real wages are rising, so that a larger and larger proportion 
of the financial returns of the sales on a farm have to go to 
pay for labour. Present minimum wages are about 76 per 
cent above the rates for 1913, but, since hours are shorter, 
the cost of labour per hour is approximately double its cost 





* See “ Gold and the Price Level,” by Sir Henry Strakosch, The Economist, 5 July, 1930: 
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before the war. Moreover, arable farming, in which the 
wage-bill is relatively high (perhaps 30 to 40 per cent of the 
total outlay), has lately suffered most from falling prices, owing 
to an increase in the corn-growing area of the world, to the 
bountiful harvests of 1928 and 1929, especially in Canada, 
and to a want of elasticity in demand. Rents are low and 
artificial fertilizers cheap, but most of the arable farmer’s 
outgoings, like his labour-bill, have nearly doubled, while 
the prices of his main products, cereals and other farm-crops, 
are only 6 per cent above the pre-war figures. This discrepancy 
shows the cause, and roughly measures the intensity, of the 
depression in the arable districts. 

Again, a time of falling prices is specially difficult for 
arable farming, because its “turn-over” is very slow—its 
economic lag very long. Thus crops prepared for and sown 
at one level of prices, giving a high cost of production, may 
be harvested and sold months later at a lower level, involving 
a loss on the whole process. Especially is this so now, when 
wages cannot be reduced with the prices of agricultural produce, 
or even with the cost of living. 

The economic lag on a grass dairy farm is only about 
half that on an arable farm; grass-land can be dealt with in 
smaller areas, so that farms are smaller and less hired labour 
is necessary; and, though the competition of foreign dried 
milk is now beginning to threaten English dairying, hitherto 
fresh milk has not been imported and dairy farming has been 
a sheltered industry. In April, 1930, the price of agricultural 
produce generally was 37 per cent above its price in 1912. 
That of cereals and other farm crops was, as said above, only 
6 per cent, while that of live-stock and live-stock products 
was 49 per cent. above pre-war figures. For all these reasons 
the grass countries have been less depressed than the arable 
areas. Much plough-land has been and is being sown down 
to grass, but the limit of this process will soon be reached. 
The dry climate of East Anglia will not support good permanent 
pasture; the fields are large and many of them unfenced, 
and water for stock is not always procurable. In this region, 
the poorer soils when lost to the plough may become derelict. 

Falling prices—that is, a rising value of money—increase 
the burden on industry not only through fixed nominal wages, 
but also through all charges fixed in terms of money. The 
evil effects of a pound sterling assumed to be constant when 
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it is really changing in value in terms of goods and services 
are even worse than those which would accompany a pound 
avoirdupois which changed in weight or a yard which changed 
in length. When the value of money is falling, it inflicts hardship 
on those with fixed incomes; when rising, it works havoc 
in agriculture as in other industries. Those farmers who 
bought their land with money raised on mortgage in the post-war 
boom, or even in the comparatively moderate times of 1924, 
find that the fraction of their income absorbed in interest is 
increasing year by year. Those more fortunate men who 
are still tenants have gained some relief by reductions in rent. 
There is evidence to show that during and after the war the 
average rents of English agricultural land only increased by 
20 to 30 per cent, while the prices of produce rose by 200 per 
cent. By 1929 rents had sunk on the average to about I0 
per cent above their pre-war figures, and they are still falling.t 
The average outgoings, which include the cost of repairs, 
are now much higher, and absorb about half of the gross rents. 
Thus the net returns to landowners are considerably less than 
before the war, and, if changes in the value of money be taken 
into account, are roughly half what they were, while taxation 
is, of course, much heavier. But tenant farmers have benefited. 
On the depressed arable lands, rents have been reduced by 
more than the average given above, and gross rents are already 
below pre-war figures. Any further reduction would make 
it impossible to maintain the equipment of the land, a task 
already difficult, and thus would injure the tenant as well as 
the owner. 

Having described the present economic position of 
agriculture, and indicated some of the causes which have 
produced the depression in corn-growing areas, we must turn 
to possible remedies. 

The fundamental troubles of arable farming, as of other 
unsheltered industries, are due to falling prices, and complete 
recovery from them all can only be found by methods which 
would reverse the general price movement. Twice in the 
last century, from 1850 to 1870 and again from 1900 to 1914, 
depression was turned into moderate prosperity by the gradual 
effects of the discovery of new goldfields in raising the general 
level of prices. It is unlikely that any large unknown deposits 





t Presidential Address to the Agricultural Economics Society, 1930. 
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of gold remain in a world already well explored, and this new 
fact in history must be borne in mind when we try to forecast 
our economic future. The business of the world is increasing 
at the rate of about 3 per cent per annum, while the stock of 
monetary gold is growing at only 2 per cent and the South 
African mines are showing signs of exhaustion. Unless we 
are prepared to face a permanent downward drift of prices, 
with all its disastrous industrial consequences, we must economize 
gold by international agreement, find some other method 
of stabilizing our standard of value, or learn to adjust interest, 
other fixed charges, salaries and wages to our present varying 
standard. But such fundamental measures of reform are 
not specifically agricultural; they concern the industries of 
the world asa whole. The pity is that so few of those in political 
authority in this or other countries recognize the nature of 
the problem. Many of their remedies for depression and 
unemployment are likely to increase the evils they profess 
to cure. 

Failing the wisdom and skill necessary to attack successfully 
the real cause of our troubles, what can be done to relieve 
the symptoms? Unfortunately we here touch matters which 
have become the subjects of political discussion. However, 
it is quite possible to treat them as what they are—problems, 
and difficult problems, in economics. 

Most farmers wish for protection, and many industrialists 
now think they will get it. Whatever view we may take of 
this controversy we must, I think, admit that, even in protected 
trades, tariffs are ineffective in face of a continued fall in 
world-prices, and, as seen in several heavily protected countries 
during recent months, their scale has continually to be raised 
to meet the ever-increasing pressure. But, in one respect, 
agriculture is unlike our other depressed trades, which work 
for export and have much to fear from a protectionist policy. 
British farmers supply the home market and cannot satisfy 
the whole of its demands. Therefore protection, if confined 
to agricultural produce, could certainly keep agricultural prices 
relatively higher than those of other commodities, and do 
so without dtrectly raising the price of any export. Moreover, 
one of the old arguments for the free importation of food— 
that, by lowering the cost of living it enabled us, while maintaining 
a high standard of life, to pay low nominal wages and thus 
keep down the costs of production—is less convincing now 
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that, either by Wage-Boards or by the influence of Trade-Unions, 
wages are artificially fixed, and, for the most part, fixed without 
reference to the cost of living, though, of course, there are 
other arguments which remain unaffected. Again, it is certain 
that, owing to the economic power of the distributing and 
retail trades, consumers of food-stuffs do not get the full 
benefit of low wholesale prices. For all these reasons, 
economically a stronger case can be made out for protecting 
agriculture than for protecting any other industry, though 
it may be more difficult politically. The problem, therefore, 
merges into the general question of free-trade and protection. 
Into this question I will not enter, except to point out that 
neither the usual arguments for free-trade nor those for protection 
touch the real cause of our troubles—a falling general level 
of world-prices, due largely to monetary causes. 

Governments in turn have done much in smaller ways 
to help agriculturists—witness the remission of rates, facilities 
for credit, the introduction of better methods of marketing, 
and improved education and research. Other measures are 
adumbrated for the future. We are here concerned only 
with the more fundamental economic factors and need not 
enter into these details, though their cumulative effect is 
important. 

The farmer can hardly be expected to risk great changes 
in method while prices continue to fall. But, if and when some 
stability is reached, he will have to continue the process of 
adjustment already begun. The nation has rightly declared 
in favour of wages for the farm-labourer higher than in the 
past. Though nominal wages should be adjusted to changes 
in the value of money, real wages will and should remain higher 
than before the war, if only to keep men on the land. The 
farmer has to adapt his methods to those higher wages and 
look more than he has done to labour-saving devices, so as 
to increase his output per man rather than per acre.* But 
the nation must not overlook the fact that the improvement 
of methods in this direction means less agricultural employment, 
at all events till returning prosperity makes possible the more 
intensive cultivation of English land. 





* In Canada, where wages are very high, the average yield of wheat is only about 
11 or 12 bushels per acre, com: wi 
per man is greater in Canada. 


th 32 bushels in d, though the output 
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Hitherto the chief way of meeting the new conditions 
has been to sow plough-land down to grass and use the grass 
for dairying. As already explained, much land in the Eastern 
counties will not carry good permanent pasture, while there 
is danger of a surplus of milk if too much land is used for dairying 
before the demand is increased or methods of marketing improved. 
Some progressive farmers are trying to solve the problem 
by alternating three or four arable crops with three or four 
years of temporary grass leys on which bullocks and grass-land 
sheep can be fed. The labour bill may thus be 
approximately halved, while the gross value of the output is 
maintained. 

Provided that no further fall in agricultural prices occurs, 
experiments in modes of cultivation on such lines as these 
and investigation into methods of farm management may, 
with the other help already given, slowly relieve the depression 
in the corn-growing districts, and allow farmers to adapt arable 
cultivation to the new condition of high wages. If politically 
possible, it may be worth while to help arable farmers in the 
depressed areas over the next few years by some form of temporary 
protection or subsidy, to give them time to carry out necessary 
changes. But no subsidy or protection goes to the root of 
the matter. Till large alterations in the value of world-money 
can be eliminated, or means found of adjusting fixed charges 
and wages to the present rising value of the pound sterling 
in terms of goods and services, we shall continue to suffer 
from depression and unemployment, though little waves of 
temporary prosperity may mask from time to time the falling 
tide. The immediate crisis in the arable counties is due mainly 
to the specially low prices of cereals and relatively high wages. 
But, speaking broadly, the troubles of agriculture are due to the 
same world-causes as are those of other depressed industries, 
and their cure concerns the economist, the banker and the 
Statesman as much as the agriculturist. For good or ill, the 
adoption of a common gold-standard for their money has linked 
together the countries of the world, so that monetary changes in 
one affect them all. Not least of the evils of a falling general 
level of prices is that it leads the nations to regard each 
other as economic opponents rather than what they are— 
companions in misfortune, whose only sure and certain 
hope of relief is to be found in mutual help and co- 
Operation. 
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The Banks and Industry 





exact functions of the Bankers’ Industrial Development 

Company, it may be useful to give a brief account of the 
objects of that institution. It was founded in April last, with a 
nominal share capital of £6,000,000, divided into 45 ““ A” and 
15 “ B ” shares, each of £100,000, the latter class carrying three 
times the voting rights of the former class, so that in the aggregate 
the control of the institution is divided equally between the two 
classes of shares. The “ B” shares were allotted to Securities 
Management Trust, Limited, which is a subsidiary of the Bank 
of England, charged with the special duty of controlling the 
Bank’s relations with the industries of the country, and the “‘ A ” 
shares were divided up between every important bank and 
financial house in the City of London. 

The object of the institution is to examine rationalisation 
schemes submitted by the basic industries of the country. It 
does not deal with individual firms, and so does not compete 
with existing banks or issuing houses. It will only deal with 
industries as a whole, or with substantial sections of industries, 
and while it will aid such industries in preparing schemes, and 
by so doing will virtually give its imprimatur to such schemes, the 
capital needed for their execution must, as in the past, be 
obtained through the usual City channels. In short, the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development Company will assist in building 
a bridge between the issuing houses of the City and industries in 
need of fresh capital for the financing of rationalisation schemes, 
and it will assist the latter in preparing schemes of a type 
acceptable to those whose duty it is to raise capital. It will not 
initiate schemes to raise capital itself. 


A few weeks ago a controversy arose with regard to a 
scheme put forward on behalf of certain cotton interests. This 
scheme provided for the rationalisation and amalgamation of a 
number of mills, and for the provision of new capital on the 
basis of 14s. 6d. a spindle, of which approximately half was to 
be paid over in cash to the creditors and shareholders of the 
undertakings concerned. This scheme, when submitted to the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development Company, was rejected on the 
ground that that institution could not approve propositions 
which included cash payments to existing interests. 


A S some misunderstanding has recently arisen as to the 
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Naturally the promoters of the scheme felt somewhat 
aggrieved. They had been told by Mr. J. H. Thomas, in a 
speech at Manchester last January, that “‘ the City ” was ready 
to find “the necessary finance” for approved reorganisation 
schemes, while the report of the Government Committee of 
Inquiry into the Cotton Industry, issued last July, contained a 
specific reference to the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company as an agent for the provision of fresh capital. Another 
point they could bring forward was that in this—and indeed most 
amalgamation schemes—the firms concerned were not all of 
equal standing. Some of the firms, possibly through prudent 
management in the past, might be working at a profit and be 
free from encumbrances, while others might be far differently 
placed. Clearly, so the argument might run, it would be 
inequitable to drag the more prosperous firms down to the 
common level, without giving their owners some cash com- 
pensation. Creditors too could advance a similar claim in still 
stronger terms, and in short sufficient could be said to build up 
a powerful case. 

The Bankers’ Industrial Development Company had, 
however, to regard the question from adifferent angle. In reality 
it occupied the position of an intermediary between the cotton 
and other industries and the City issuing houses, and the latter 
in their turn were acting as the intermediaries of the investing 
public. The real function of all parties was thus to give the 
investor their assurance that the scheme was a sound one, and 
that he would be justified in investing his savings init. In short, 
when the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company gives its 
hall-mark to a scheme it morally assures the investor that in the 
considered opinion of many of the highest financial authorities 
of the land the scheme brought before him is a good one. 

Now in this case, the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company is being invited to arrange for the supply of fresh 
capital, not only for the purpose of putting new money into the 
industry, but to enable those now interested to get rid of part of 
their commitments. Were any prudent man of business 
approached with a proposition of this kind, one of the first 
questions he would put would be, “ Had the existing owners 
and creditors of the businesses concerned so little faith in the 
future, even under a new and rationalised regime, that they 
wished to pct clear of it for good and for all ?”” And this would 
immediately make him wonder whether in these circumstances 
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he could prudently interest himself or advise his clients to take 
an interest in a business regarded in this light by its present 
owners. Considered thus, it is difficult to see how the Bankers’ 
Industrial Development Company could have adopted any 
other attitude than the one it actually did. Moreover, it must 
make it clear that its function is that of assisting in the revival 
of depressed and unorganised industries, and not in taking them 
over from their present owners on terms which will inevitably 
mean that the new amalgamation starts life upon an over- 
capitalised basis. 

Obviously, there is a certain amount to be said on both sides 
of the case, and the banks who are both shareholders in the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development Company and in some cases 
creditors of the manufacturers concerned, are peculiarly qualified 
to appreciate the difficulties of the situation. This on the whole 
is fortunate, for it means that in all probability a way will be 
found of satisfying special cases, while at the same time avoiding 
any departure from the position of trust occupied by the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development Company. To mention but 
one possibility, owners of the sounder and more prosperous 
businesses can obviously claim the greater share of the new 
amalgamation, than can those of over-capitalised and derelict 
concerns. Even so, the industrial world must recognise two 
salient facts. The first is that the initiative for preparing suitable 
schemes rests with it, and the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company must act primarily in an advisory capacity. The 
second is that for a scheme to be a fit and proper one to recom- 
mend to the investing public, it must be drawn up not with the 
object of enabling those already concerned to escape from their 
share of losses incurred in the past, but rather with the object of 
putting new life into each depressed industry, in the fruits of 
which both existing interests and the owners of the new capital 
introduced under the scheme will have an equitable share. 


Finance and Industry 





(5) The Joint Stock Bank; (b) Cash, Short Loans, 
and Bills. 


HE preceding article dealt with the liabilities of a typical 
joint stock bank, using Lloyds Bank balance sheet for 
3ist December, 1929, as the basis of the analysis. It 

showed that the bank’s liabilities fell into two main categories, 
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namely, those due to the shareholders of the bank, that is, 
paid-up capital, reserve fund, and undivided profits, and those 
due to the bank’s customers, consisting almost entirely of 
deposits. The present article deals with the bank’s assets, and 
shows the various ways in which the bank employs the money 
belonging to its shareholders and customers. 

The first item among the assets is that of “‘ Cash in hand 
and with the Bank of England.” This takes three main forms. 
The first is that of silver and copper coins, namely, half-crowns, 
shillings, pence, etc., and it is part of the bank’s duty to keep at 
every one of its offices a sufficient supply of small change to 
satisfy the demands of its customers. It may be added that an 
elaborate machinery exists for regulating this supply, so that 
each branch has as much change as it needs and no more. The 
second is that of Bank of England notes, of their various denomi- 
nations from ten shillings upwards. Here, too, each office has to 
have an adequate supply of notes, and the bank is charged with 
the duty of maintaining these supplies, and with drawing fresh 
notes from the Bank of England or returning them as the needs 
of the moment demand. Thus, at the end of the week when 
employers draw cash in order to pay wages the supply of notes 
has to be augmented, while at holiday seasons when the general 
public spend cash on railway tickets, hotel bills, amusements, 
etc., there is always a special demand on the banks for notes 
and a consequent increase in the number withdrawn by the banks 
from the Bank of England. 

Besides currency of various kinds, the joint-stock banks count 
as cash their own deposits with the Bank of England, and this 
is, therefore, the third form of Lloyds Bank’s cash. The function 
of the bank’s deposit with the Bank of England is two-fold. 
Firstly, for instance, Lloyds Bank draws against this deposit 
whenever it requires fresh notes from the Bank of England, while 
all notes paid back to the Bank of England go to swell Lloyds 
Bank’s deposit there. Secondly, all the cheques which one 
joint-stock bank collects for its customers, and which are drawn 
on other banks, are sent through the Bankers’ Clearing House, 
and at the end of each day there is always a certain balance 
due from one bank to another. These balances due between 
the different banks are discharged by transfers from the debtor 
bank’s deposit at the Bank of England to that of the creditor bank. 

It is clear that each joint stock bank must keep a supply of 
cash in the three forms specified above adequate to meet all likely 
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demands upon it and also to prevent the slightest doubt arising 
in the minds of the bank’s customers as to the safety of their 
deposits. It is equally clear that the size of a bank’s cash holdings 
must be governed by the size of its deposits, and in practice a 
bank never lets its ratio of cash to deposits fall below Io per cent. 
Lloyds Bank balance sheet for 31st December, 1929, shows a 
“ cash ratio ” of 12-6 per cent. 

The next item is “‘ Balances with, and cheques in course of 
collection on, other Banks in the British Isles.” In addition to 
its deposit at the Bank of England, Lloyds Bank keeps certain 
small deposits with other banks. Moreover at the time the 
balance sheet is struck, Lloyds Bank holds a number of cheques 
drawn on other banks which may only have been paid in that 
very afternoon. The customers who paid in those cheques may 
have had their accounts in due course credited, but Lloyds 
Bank will not have had time to present those cheques to the 
banks on which they are drawn and to obtain the proceeds. 
Hence Lloyds Bank has to show these cheques separately in the 
balance sheet, as a special item representing operations still 
incomplete. It may be added that the same problem arises in 
the case of a cheque drawn on a branch of Lloyds Bank at one 
end of the country and paid into a branch at the other end of 
the country. These cheques are shown separately lower 
down in the balance sheet under the heading “Items in 
Transit.” 

We now come to the bank’s “ earning assets,” namely, 
those that earn the bank its income. This month our analysis 
will be confined to those assets in respect of which liquidity is 
the first consideration. First is “ Money at Call and Short 
Notice.” This is money lent for a day or (more usually) for a 
week to bill-brokers in the money market, and also money lent 
to brokers and jobbers on the stock exchange. It only earns a 
low rate of interest—thus weekly loans to bill-brokers are at the 
rate of one per cent below Bank Rate—but it has the great merit of 
being lent against security of the highest class and of being 
recoverable within a very short time. In fact, some of these 
loans are falling due every day, and the bank can in practice 
expand or contract these loans in accordance with its other needs 
of the day, and almost of the minute. 

Next come “ Balances with Banks abroad.” In order to 
meet its customers’ needs for money abroad, Lloyds Bank holds 
funds in every important foreign centre. This subject will be 
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dealt with fully in the subsequent article dealing with the Foreign 
Exchanges. 

The next item is that of “ Treasury Bills.” As will be 
explained at a later date, the British Government borrows 
money by selling each week to the banks and others, bills 
of exchange known as Treasury bills, which must be paid 
off at their face value by the Treasury three months after their 
date of issue. The price at which they are sold is determined 
by competition between the buyers, but it is always less than 
their face value, and the difference represents the cost to the 
Treasury of borrowing money in this way and also the profit to 
the buyer. As a rule the profit is equivalent to an annual 
discount rate of a little less than Bank Rate. It is thus on the 
low side from the joint stock bank’s standpoint, but Treasury 
bills possess unimpeachable security, and as a bank always has 
some of its bills maturing each week, they represent a very 
liquid form of investment. In fact, Treasury bills are a con- 
venient way of employing bank funds when other demands for 
loans are lacking. 

The next two items cover other bills of exchange. Detailed 
consideration of the various kinds of bills must be left over until 
subsequent articles, for the subject is both wide and complex. 
A general definition of a bill of exchange may, however, be 
conveniently given here. A bill of exchange is an unconditional 
order in writing given by one person—the drawer of the bill— 
to another person—the drawee—to pay to him, the drawer, a 
given sum of money at a given date, which may be “ at sight,” 
namely, at the time the drawee has the bill presented to him, or 
** so many days (or months) after sight.” If the drawee agrees 
to pay the money, he writes the word “ accepted ” across the 
bill, and attests it with his signature and the date of his acceptance. 
He is then known as the acceptor of the bill. 

A bill of exchange is thus a convenient way in which the 
seller of goods can give credit to the buyer, for if he wishes to 
extend, say, three months’ credit, all he has to do is to draw a 
bill payable “ three months after sight.” A bill of exchange, 
however, is far more than that, for the drawer can, as a rule, 
discount his bill—that is, sell it for spot cash to some third party. 
In this case it is the third party, known as the holder of the bill, 
who, on the date the bill matures—i.e., falls due for payment— 
claims the money from the acceptor, while if the acceptor 
defaults, the holder can claim his money from the drawer. 
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Thus by means of a bill of exchange the buyer of goods can 
obtain credit, not from the seller, but from some third party, 
which very often is a bank. It is thus a very important way in 
which banks can finance the trade of this country and indeed of 
the whole world. The next question to consider is how a bank 
or any other holder of a bill is recompensed for the fact that he 
is out of his money until the maturity of the bill, and for the 
risk he runs of the possible default of the acceptor and drawee. 
The answer is that when the drawer sells his bill he never obtains 
in cash the full value of the bill, but only a lesser sum, governed 
partly by the character of the bill and the reputation of its 
drawer and acceptor, and partly by the number of bills on offer 
and the demand for them. Thus a bill for {100 with three 
months still to run might only sell for £99, and the £1 
difference represents the buyer’s profit on the operation. 

Instead of talking about the price at which bills of exchange 
are bought and sold, it is more usual to employ the term “ rate 
of discount.” This is expressed in the form of so much per cent 
per annum, and relates not to the actual price of a bill but to the 
difference between the actual price and the face value of the bill. 
Thus, in the case cited above, the {1 difference on a three 
months’ bill for £100 is equivalent to a discount rate of 4 per cent 
per annum. Were a six months’ bill for £300 sold for £297, 
the discount rate would be 2 per cent per annum.* It will be 
noticed that the lower discount rates fall, the higher is the price 
at which bills can be sold. 

Finally, bills of exchange are continually changing hands 
during the course of their life, being sold by one holder to 
another. Each seller of a bill has to endorse it, and by so doing 
assumes responsibility for the payment of the bill if others, 
whose names appear on it, default. Thus the more often a 
bill changes hands the greater is the security behind it. It 
may be added that one of the main functions of the London 
money market is the purchase and sale of bills of exchange. 

A joint-stock bank is always prepared to discount approved 
bills for its customers, and it also buys bills, as and when it 
needs, from bill-brokers in the money market. On the other 
hand, it never sells any of its bills. The profit to a bank upon 
its bills clearly depends upon the rate of discount, low rates 





* £3 difference on a six months’ bill for £300 = £1 difference per cent for six 
months = 2% per annum. 
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betokening high prices for bills and small profits. The discount 
rate upon the highest class of bill is, as a rule, slightly below 
Bank rate, for the Bank of England undertakes to discount 
approved short bills at that rate without limit. The rate on 
other bills varies with their character and with the risk that they 
will not be paid on maturity. The division in the balance 
sheet between “ British ” and “ Colonial and Foreign ” bills 
is made in accordance with the recommendations of the Cunliffe 
Committee. 

This completes the analysis of the more liquid assets of the 
bank. Throughout the whole of this list the guiding principle 
is not “ how much will they earn for the bank ?” but “ how 
quickly and easily can they be turned into cash ?”” Cheques in 
course of collection become cash automatically in the course of 
a day or two. Some of the bank’s loans to the money market 
fall due every day, and if the bank needs money all it has to do 
is to refuse to renew the loans. Some of the bank’s bills reach 
maturity every day, and their payment provides the bank with 
funds which, if need be can be, kept in hand. Thus, against 
deposits of £351,644,964, Lloyds Bank held on 31st December, 
1929, £44,203,999 in cash, and £83,574,588 in assets of the 
kind described above. The two together total £127,778,587, 
or 36-4 per cent of the deposits. 

The remainder of Lloyds Bank assets must be left until 
next month. Here all that will be said is that whilst high 
standards of safety and liquidity are maintained, a larger earning 
power is looked for, and the duty of fostering the trade and 
industry of the country becomes an important consideration. 


Notes of the Month 


The Money Market.—The ease which became apparent 
towards the end of August grew more pronounced during 
September, and except when some special and transient demand 
for funds arose, money has been so plentiful as to be described 
as almost “ unlendable.” Rates of 2 and 14 per cent and even 
lower have been fairly common both for new day-to-day loans 
and for renewals of old loans, though the clearing banks,of 
course, have continued to lend their weekly money at their fixed 
rate of one per cent below Bank rate, namely, at two per cent. 








ti.e. with only a few weeks to run. 
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The cause of this abundance of short money is easy to find. 
Trade is bad, commodity prices are low, and the stock exchange 
is inactive, and the result is that money which usually is needed 
to finance commerce and stock exchange operations is thrown 
back through the banks into the money and discount markets. 
At the same time bad trade and low commodity prices means 
that there is an abnormally small volume of commercial bills 
coming forward for discount, and so it is not surprising that 
discount rates have again fallen, and that towards the end of 
September three months’ bills were quoted at barely 23'; per cent. 
These rates, of course, are far out of sympathy with a Bank rate 
of 3 per cent, and were not rates equally low and money equally 
plentiful in other important centres, funds would undoubtedly 
be withdrawn from London for use abroad. London discount 
rates, however, may possibly stiffen a little in the near future. 
The Treasury bill issue is steadily expanding, as revenue is only 
coming in slowly at this season of the year and the Treasury 
has to issue fresh bills in order to finance current Government 
expenditure. Also fresh commercial bills will be drawn in 
order to finance the autumn crop movements, and many of these 
will be discounted in London. With more bills on offer, discount 
rates should rise, and while no increase in Bank rate need be 
anticipated, the net result should be a slight narrowing of the 
present margin between Bank rate and market discount rates. 
The Foreign Exchanges—During the latter part of 
September, the foreign exchanges were mainly influenced by 
the withdrawal of funds from Germany, chiefly to Paris and 
Amsterdam, caused by the result of the German elections and 
the nervousness they caused on the Continent. As a result marks 
depreciated on September 23rd to Mks. 20-43, while both the 
French and Dutch exchanges displayed considerable strength. 
By the end of the month confidence had to some extent been 
restored, partly as a result of gold shipments from Berlin to 
Paris. The Berlin exchange, therefore, improved, but French 
francs and Dutch florins remained at a high premium, and Paris 
was able to take a certain amount of gold from the Bank of 
England. The New York exchange has moved against sterling 
and on September 25th stood at $4-86. Now that the autumn 
is at hand it is possible that the American and Canadian dollars 
will remain at a premium compared with sterling, as these 
currencies will be in request in order to pay for cotton and grain 
shipments from these countries. On the other hand, cotton and 
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grain prices are very low, and so fewer dollars will be needed than 
usual. In any case, the Bank of England to-day occupies a very 
strong position, for the return of bank-notes from circulation 
after the holidays has raised the Banking Department’s reserve 
to £61,658,000, or to §5 per cent of the Department’s liabilities. 
Thus, even if a little gold is lost by the Bank, it will not call for 
any action such as an increase in Bank rate. 


The Stock Exchange ——At the end of August there was a 
sudden rally in prices which affected mainly the industrial and 
home rails market, but whose influence spread to other sections. 
Ostensibly based upon unfounded rumours of a kind which 
can only come into existence during the holiday season, it was 
in reality caused by a rush to cover weak “ bear” positions 
which had developed during preceding months of bad trade, 
disappointing company reports and falling share prices. Thus 
it had no real foundation, and a fortnight later when the 
“bear ” positions had largely been covered, prices resumed 
their downward trend. During the whole of this episode 
dealings remained limited in volume, and its real lesson is that 
strong holders of securities of all kinds are not allowing them- 
selves to be frightened into selling at a time when the general 
trade and stock exchange situation is abnormally bad. As 
regards other markets, the rise in gilt-edged stock prices has been 
partially checked, though no weakness has developed. In the 
foreign market German issues have fallen appreciably as a 
result of the recent elections, while among foreign rails South 
American stocks have been weak under the influence of poor 
results, unfavourable exchange movements and certain dividend 
reductions and suspensions. In the more specialised markets 
rubber shares have been weak and inactive under the influence 
of the inordinately low price of the commodity, but South 
African gold mining shares have displayed some strength. 
Base-metal shares have sagged under the influence of the further 
fall in copper, while the oil market has been weak under 
the influence of the recent reduction in the price of petrol. 


Overseas Trade—The August returns were extremely 
disappointing. Compared with August of last year, imports 
showed a decline in value of 20°8 per cent, exports of British 
goods one of 32°1 per cent, and re-exports one of 29°7 per cent. 
These declines are far too great to be explained wholly by the 
fall in prices, and so, as in previous months, there has been a 
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definite contraction in volume. Nor can this be explained by 
the fact that August is the holiday month, for the comparisons 
given above are made against August of last year. | 


| | 











| Increase (+) 
Description. Jan. ~ Ang) Jan ANG-» or 

1929. 1930. | Decrease (-—). ; 

| . 
| £mill, | mill. |  £ mill 
Total Imports .. ee ae os - 7988 706°7 — 92:1 
Retained Imports wn ad at --| 721-1 | 644-4 — 76-7 
Raw Material Imports ‘ we --| 2269 | 1791 | — 47:8 
Total Exports, British Goods oe --| 4883 | 398-4 | — 89-9 
Coal Exports .. o 31-0 31-1 + O1 
British Manufactured Goods “Exports -- 3881 , 3114 | — 76-7 
Re-E i ..| 777 | 623 | —15-4 
Total Speste - oe es --| 5660 | 460-7 —105-3 
Visible Trade Balance - oa .-| —232-8 | -246-:0 | — 13-2 





The figures for the first eight months of the year are e equally 
disappointing, and the details given in the official returns show 
how bad the position is. Among retained imports of raw 
material those of iron ore and scrap have fallen between 1929 
and 1930 from 3,716,818 to 3,333,319 tons, and those of raw 
cotton from 8,973,907 to 6,619,551 centals. On the export 
side of the account, coal shipments are fairly well maintained, but 
those of iron and steel have fallen from 2,974,825 to 2,319,812 
tons, those of cotton piece-goods from 2,611 to 1,853 million 
square yards, and those of woollen tissues from 76°5 to 55°9 
million square yards. Locomotives are a redeeming feature 
among exports, while increases since last year have been recorded 
in retained imports of wool, hides, wood-pulp and rubber. 
Still, as the aggregate figures show, the balance of gains and 
losses is heavily on the wrong side. 





Home Reports 
The Industrial Situation 





Trade remains very depressed, and so far the usual autumn | 
revival has failed to take place. The most ominous sign is 
perhaps the complete lack of confidence not only upon the 
Stock Exchange but in business and industrial circles. It is ' 
difficult to see how confidence can be restored until there 
is some assurance that the fall in commodity prices has reached 
its end and that the present oppressive burden of taxation will not 
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be increased. As regards the first point, many important raw 
materials are now quoted at below their pre-war price, and it is 
difficult to see how they can fall much fosters. Unfortunately 
uncertainty as to the second point remains and, if anything, is 
increasing. At the same time there are certain favourable signs. 
Money remains cheap and plentiful, and there seems no likeli- 
hood of a higher Bank rate at present. In India there are signs 
that the boycott against Manchester goods may be beginning to 
break down, while at home one or two of the industries reported 
upon in the following pages are beginning to show faint signs 
of recovery. 


Agriculture 


England and Wales.—According to an official report, except 
where crops were badly laid, much of the corn was stacked in 
fair condition by the end of August. Grain was of moderate 
quality. Potato and root crops were expected to be slightly 
below average. Sugar beet was satisfactory, but a heavy crop 
was not indicated. Grass was plentiful and milk yields well 
maintained. 

Scotland —Unfavourable weather conditions and flooding 
in many districts have resulted in serious damage to the grain 
crop, much of which is lying out. The potato crop, too, is showing 
traces of disease as a result of the wet. Prices, however, both 
of grain and live-stock, are firmer. 


Coal 


In the export trade forward business remains restricted in 
most centres by uncertainties as to the effect of the Coal Mines 
Act. 








Cardtff—The forward market is discouraging. There is 
no revival in demand, while there is increased evidence of 
foreign competition. 

Newport.—Collieries have large stocks and demand shows 
no definite improvement. 

Swansea.—Conditions remain very unsatisfactory, par- 
. ticularly in the steam coal section. In the anthracite trade 
prospects are a little brighter, but while there is a very fair 
oa for best coals, the poorer qualities are moving off very 
slowly. 


Hull.—The prompt market is slightly better. 
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Sheffield.—In the export market there is a steady demand for 
all qualities with the exception of slacks. Coal for industrial 
purposes is slow, and the problem of disposing of big stocks 
continues to puzzle the industry. There is a slight revival 
in the domestic fuel market. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—There is little enquiry from abroad 
for other than spot business. 

Glasgow.—A slight improvement is shown in the home 
demand for household qualities, particularly for the higher class 
grades. There is not much enquiry from foreign countries, 
and business is almost wholly of a day-to-day character. 
Collieries are offering large coal freely for shipment, and price 
concessions are obtainable when definite business is proposed 
by exporters. Washed nuts are, however, a firm market and 
inclined to be scarce. 

East of Scotland.—The position of navigation coal remains 
unsatisfactory. Washed fuels are also a disappointing market, 
but trebles and doubles are inclined to harden, and in Fife 
especially prime steam coal is moving off rather better. 


Iron and Steel 


No autumn revival is apparent, and the reduction of 4s. per 
ton in Cleveland pig-iron prices made in the middle of August 
has failed to stimulate demand. The world basis of steel prices 
has been disturbed by the breakdown of the system of price 
controls formerly enforced by the International Steel Cartel. 

Birmingham.—Business is stagnant and buyers are still very 
cautious. Stocks of pig-iron at the furnaces are now rising. 

Sheffield —The depression in the open hearth section is 
as acute as ever, and the number of furnaces in commission 
is only about 25 per cent of those available. Bulk orders 
are almost unknown, and substantial enquiries are few and far 
between. Firms engaged in ordinary steel production are 
carrying on under great difficulties. There is no improvement 
in the state of employment at works making railway material. 
There is a fair amount of activity in stainless and heat-resisting 
steels, and in the departments producing forgings, pressings 
and alloy steels, but demand is not up to standard. 

Wolverhampton.—Demand has fallen away again. Users of 
steel hold sufficient stocks to carry on, and are loth to order 
further supplies. 
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Newport.—The general position is even worse than a month 
ago. Iron ore imports have been mil. The works at Ebbw 
Vale and Blaenavon are still idle, and part time is the rule at 
those works which are still able to keep open. 


Swansea.—Foreign competition continues in the steel bar 
section. Galvanised sheets remain a slow and unprofitable 
market, and tinplates are somewhat quieter, but with no material 
change in prices. 

Glasgow.—Conditions are no better, and short time working 
remains the rule. Orders are very scarce, particularly in the 
export departments, in which the effects of political and economic 
influences in the Australian, Eastern and South American markets 
are seriously felt. 


Engineering 


Signs of the usual autumn revival are this year very faint, 
and in many centres there is a pronounced lack of confidence. 


Birmingham.—Little new business is reported in the heavy 
engineering trade. The motor and accessories trades are very 
quiet, and expect to remain so until after the Show. 





Coventry.—Motor-car manufacturers are now getting busy 
on the production of new models, those for overseas being a 
conspicuous feature. Generally speaking the outlook is regarded 
as somewhat brighter. In the machine tool trade a slightly 
better feeling prevails, and there are indications of some increase 
= enquiries. The electrical engineering trade continues very 
air. 

Luton —Business is quieter in most sections, as motor 
manufacturers are experiencing the usual lull before the Show. 


Manchester.—The engineering trade has received a fillip 
from local orders for omnibuses, while the heavy section and 
electrical section have also benefited from recent orders and have 
some work in hand. 


Sheffield.—Business in edge tools, joiners’ tools, twist drills, 
cutters, and hacksaws remains fairly steady, but the export 
figures show a decline, chiefly due to the slump in the Australian 
market. The file trade is depressed. General engineering 
works are fairly well employed. 
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Wolverhampton.—Structural engineers complain of a scarcity 
of orders. The approach of the Motor Show has not had its 
usual stimulating effect on — in the motor trade, and 
factories are not working to their full capacity. 


Glasgow.—In the ship-yards there is no improvement in the 
demand for new tonnage, and very depressed conditions 
prevail on the Clyde. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—A slight improvement is noticeable, but 
even so, business continues very dull. 


Sheffield —The low price of raw silver has failed to stimulate 
the demand for silver and E.P.N.S. ware. The hotel and 
catering trades continue to be the best customers. There is a 
steady demand for knives, forks and spoons of medium quality. 
The safety razor blade industry has experienced a decided 
set-back, and most firms are only working part time. 


Swansea.—The uncertainty in the spelter and copper 
industries continues, owing to the uneconomic prices ruling for 
these metals. 





Cotton 


Liverpool_—There was a slight increase in the volume of 
business in spot cotton during September when compared 
with the past two or three months, but activity is much less 
than normal at this period of the year. There has been a 
considerable reduction so far this season in the import of 
American cotton, and stocks of this growth in the port at present 
are unprecedently low, being only some 200,000 bales. On the 
other hand, there is a larger quantity in stock of “ outside 
growths,” principally Brazilian, Sudan and East Indian, than in 
any previous year, and as prices of these are relatively cheap, 
it is evident that merchants expect users to continue to manifest 
their preference for these kinds during the coming season. 
The futures market has been quiet and featureless apart from a 
temporary fall in quotations upon the issue of the September 
U.S. Bureau report. This document, indicating only a trifling 
reduction in the estimated crop from that of the previous month, 
has effectively stifled any bullish feeling for the present, and in 
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view of the continued poor consumption returns from all quarters, 
it is doubtful if any sustained advance can be experienced until 
the heavy quantity of cotton which must come on to the market 
during the next month or two has been disposed of. The 
unknown factor in the situation is the extent to which the U.S. 
Farm Board is prepared to finance the withholding from market 
of the current crop in an endeavour to support prices. It is 
becoming more and more dubious, however, whether the 
activities of the Board—which is already carrying more than a 
million bales of the old crop—will succeed in maintaining an 
artificial price-Jevel for any lengthy period. 


Manchester.—The yarn and cloth markets are still far from 
active, but a number of moderate orders have been booked. 
There has been a great deal of enquiry during the last few days, 
but so long as buyers feel that somewhere there is a seller at 
well below current prices, offers will be too low to be acceptable 
to the majority. Yarn production in both the American and 
Egyptian sections would appear to exceed sales, which in any 
case are largely composed of small weights. The cloth market 
at times has shown bright features, and regular lines for various 
markets have been booked in fair quantities, but on the whole 
at not very remunerative prices. 


Wool 


Bradford.—Business remained quiet in early September, 
pending the London wool sales. These proved disappointing in 
their opening stages, and led to a general marking down of top 
and yarn prices, coupled with a fresh feeling of uncertainty. 
According to one report, there is a fair Australian demand for 
the better-grade wool, but prices of other grades possess no 
definite basis. 


Huddersfield —Manufacturers of fancy worsteds find con- 
ditions no better. Orders in hand are being overtaken; and 
future prospects are not good. In the woollen section trade is 
patchy. The uncertain weather has tended to hold up the over- 
coating business. 


Hawick.—In the Border tweed trade, orders for the winter 
are practically completed and confirmations for the Spring of 
1931 are slow in coming in. The best makes of worsteds have 
received some attention. Business is mostly with London and 
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Continental houses, and very little is now coming from the United 
States and Canada. The hosiery trade is showing a little more 
activity, and spinners and dyers are if anything rather busier. 


Other Textiles 


Belfast—The flax outlook is rendered obscure by the 
uncertainty regarding coming supplies from the Baltic and Soviet 
regions. Stocks of linen piece-goods are low, and the tone is 
fairly hopeful. Trade is steady with a fair number of small 
replacement orders. 


Dunfermline.—A little more interest is being shown in the 
local linen trade, but although prices remain at attractive levels 
confidence in the future is lacking. Sellers of raw material are 
finding practically no outlet for flax and tow under existing 
conditions. 

Dundee.—The outlook for the jute market is very gloomy. 
Raw material is cheaper than for many years, but buyers refuse 
to be interested. 





Clothing 


Leeds —Trade has become busier since the holidays, 
but remains below normal. The new Canadian tariff will have 
an adverse effect. 

Luton.—Some factories in the ladies’ hat trade are very 
busy, and several houses are already preparing for next spring. 


Leather and Boots 


Northampton—The leather market is firmer, and con- 
sequently there is a better feeling in the tanning trade. Users, 
however, are only buying for their immediate needs. In the 
boot and shoe industry, encouraging reports are being received 
from the smaller Northamptonshire centres, but buyers are 
still failing to place any big orders, and output as a whole is only 
of moderate dimensions. 

Leicester —Business is fairly normal for the time of year, 


but the orders coming in are only for small quantities. There 
is likely to be a good demand for shoes made of reptile skins. 
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Shipping 
Hull——The chartering market remains quiet, and new 
business is very slow. 


Liverpool——The only bright feature in the freight market 
has been the brisk demand for grain carriers from Danube 
and Black Sea ports. Elsewhere the tone has been very 
depressed, and in the River Plate section there has been a 
sharp fall of about §s. since last month to around 16s. per ton. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The freight market is steadier, with 
a slight appreciation in rates. The Baltic is firmer, and the 
Mediterranean fairly steady on account of the increased demand 
for tonnage from the Danube. 


Newport.—Outward coal freights have shown no marked 
change. If anything, there has been a slight improvement, 
especially in the coasting trade. 


Glasgow.—Chartering of boats to load coal at ports in 
Scotland is very slow, owing to the restricted number of orders 
held by shippers. Tonnage, however, has shown a tendency 
to become scarce, and rates are better than they were a short 
time ago. 


Edinburgh.—Only about fifteen vessels are on loading turn 
at the Forth coaling ports, and grain shipments, which had 
been heavy, have now eased off considerably. The freight 
market is very easy. 


Foodstuffs 


Liverpool—The most prominent feature in the wheat 
market during the past few weeks has been the heavy offering 
of Russian grain on our markets, the quantity exported by 
that country so far this season being four times that recorded 
at a similar date last year. Though the bulk of these supplies 
has been destined for the Continent, their weight in conjunction 
with the simultaneous heavy offerings of North American shippers 
has had a very depressing effect on prices all round, and quota- 
tions have marked lower levels than have been witnessed since 
1913. Though European requirements this season are likely 
to be large, exporters’ supplies to fill them are more than ample, 
and at the moment market sentiment is bearish. There has 
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been a good trade in maize, but quotations have declined chiefly 
in sympathy with overseas markets. During the past month, 
Continental bacon was in large supply at rather lower prices, but 
American bacon has been scarce. Hams were a poor market at 
easier prices. Lard was dearer but in good demand. In the 
canned goods section, meats were in demand at unchanged 
values, and fruits were a better market at somewhat lower prices. 


Fishing 

Lowestoft —Demand for wet fish was satisfactory, and there 
were large increases in the amount of cod and haddock landed. 
The Scottish herring fishery, after a promising start, has proved 
disappointing. 

West of England.—In Mounts Bay fishing has been generally 
slack. A few boats landed good catches of pilchards, but the 
majority have had poor results. There were a fair number of 
ray. 

East of Scotland—Boats engaged at the West Coast fishing 
have all returned home, and results generally compare not 
unfavourably with last year. Most of the fleet is now operating 
in English waters, but reports from the various stations indicate 
that the herring fishing in the South has so far been rather 
unsuccessful. 


Other Industries 


Timber —Hull trade during the past month showed little 
signs of improvement, but there is a good demand for some 
sizes in joinery timbers and moulding boards. Large quantities 
of Russian goods are arriving on consignment, and going into 
stock. Finland and Sweden show signs of reducing prices, 
owing to the approach of the close of the shipping season and 
the fear of a further reduction in prices from Russia. 

Chemicals —Trade generally remains depressed, but there 
is now a better home demand for heavy chemicals. The recent 
revival in the rayon industry has also helped certain branches 
of the chemical trades. 

Pottery.—Conditions remain quiet, but seasonal orders are 
coming through and better time is being worked. 

Papermaking and Printing —There is very little change to 
report in the Edinburgh paper-making trade, which continues 
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to be affected by the general industrial depression. The printing 
branch has been rather better with the advent of the autumn 
publishing season, and the immediate outlook is not unfavour- 
able. 


Dominion Reports 
Australia 
From the National Bank of Australasia Limtted 


The trade depression is deepening, and unemployment 
remains severe. Prospects in the agricultural and pastoral 
industries are excellent, and a large wheat yield is probable. 
Prices, however, are disappointing. The Niemeyer mission 
created a good impression, and opposition to the resolutions of 
the Premiers’ Conference recommending the establishment of 
budgetary equilibrium and the curtailment of loan expenditure, 
is considered negligible. 


Canada 


From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


The harvest is well up to the average, but prices are unsatis- 
factory, the initial payment to farmers made by the wheat pools 
being on a basis of only 60s. per bushel for No. 1 Northern 
Wheat, Fort William. Thus the purchasing power of the 
Western Provinces is seriously restricted, and this reacts un- 
favourably upon the general course of trade. Car-loadings 
have fallen in volume, and in many factories staffs have been 
reduced, while recent automobile production figures show 
declines as great as 40 per cent, compared with a year ago. 
Money remains cheap and plentiful. 


India 

Bombay mail advices tell of a steady demand for raw cotton. 
Official acreage forecasts issued in August pointed to a decrease 
since last year of 6 per cent. The boycott against Manchester 
goods was maintained during August, while there were also 
only a small demand for home-produced goods, stocks of which 
have grown very large. Later cable advices hinted that the boy- 


cott might be breaking down. Calcutta reports by mail that 
jute prices have again fallen, but that business has at times been 
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steadier. As regards current tea supplies, 115,000 chests came 
forward during August. Demand was fair at steady prices. 
Rangoon states that August sales of timber and rice remained 
limited, and that this has reacted upon the import trade in hard- 
ware. 


Irish Free State 


Bad weather conditions during August impeded farm work, 
and did a considerable amount of damage. Crops thus are poor, 
and at the end of the month live-stock were in some danger of 
an out-break of disease. Demand for fat and store cattle eased 
during the month, but has since improved. 





Foreign Reports 
France 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 

Traffic returns to August 26th reveal an increase over last 
year in those of the “ Etat” and “‘ Orleans ” lines, but decreases 
in respect of the other five systems. Prices rallied on the Paris 
Bourse in the middle of September, this being ascribed to the 
relative prosperity of French undertakings over those of other 
countries. The rally, however, proved only short-lived. 


Bordeaux.—The outlook in the vineyards is unfavourable, 
as the grapes were scorched by the excessive heat experienced 
early in September. Prices consequently are firm. ‘The rosin 
market is also harder, but business is quiet, and fresh orders 
scarce. 

Lille —The textile trades remain depressed. Cotton yarn 
prices are low and unremunerative, while the flax crop has been 
a partial failure. Jute prices remain very low, and manufacturers 
in this industry are still largely inactive. 

Roubatx.—The strike in the wool industry was settled early 
in September after a stoppage of six weeks. The combing and 
weaving branches of the industry were most affected by the 
dispute, and spinners were able to maintain production at 
80 per cent of its normal volume. Stocks of combed wool were 
naturally reduced by the stoppage, but the raw wool position 
was not affected, and prices remained subject to world influences. 
With the general resumption of work, there was no increase of 
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activity in tops, as the market was waiting for the Australian 
wool sales. Prices were expected to remain steady, but no 
improvement in business was anticipated. 


Marseilles —Ground nuts were a weak market, and many 
crushers were working at a loss. Copra prices have again fallen, 
while there is little demand for oil cake, and stocks are accumu- 
lating. Olive oil prices have improved, mainly owing to pessi- 
mistic reports concerning this year’s crop, which is expected to 
be 30 per cent below normal. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Brussels —Iron and steel prices are being forced down by 
French competition, and production is now only 50 per cent of 
normal. The coal trade remains depressed. Stocks are accu- 
mulating, and the seasonal revival in the house coal trade has not 
yet taken place. The glass industry is also inactive. Sales are 
falling away and stocks are heavier. 


Antwerp.—Apart from a firmer tendency in the coffee, 
leather and hide markets, business remains dull. There was a 
slight improvement on the Stock Exchange early in the month. 


Germany 


From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


German exports for August at RM. 971 millions were 
RM. 20 millions higher than in July, and exceeded imports by 
RM. 175 millions. Exports of finished goods increased from 
RM. 706 millions to RM. 740 millions, whilst this class of imports 
receded from RM. 150 millions to RM. 136 millions. Reparation 
deliveries were responsible for RM. 52 millions of the exports. 
During the first half of September business on the Bourse and 
the money market was stagnant pending the result of the elec- 
tions which were held on September 14th. After prices had 
been marked down sharply on the first surprise of the somewhat 
unexpected result, the Bourse quickly regained confidence 
holding that the alteration in the strength of the various parties 
would not involve any disturbance in the country’s political or 
economic relations with its creditors. A week later, however, 
prices again fell, while withdrawals of French funds led to 
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shipments of gold to Paris. The metal-goods industry reports 
a slight improvement in orders received in anticipation of Christ- 
mas Sales. 

There was no improvement in the iron and steel trades, and 
further dismissals have been necessary. The anticipated orders 
of the Reichs Railway Company have apparently not yet been 
placed. Coal sales have improved slightly. 

The number of unemployed continues to increase and had 
reached 2,870,000 by 31st August. As the recent reform of the 
Unemployed Insurance Fund was based on the assumption 
that the total number to receive benefits would be 1,600,000,which 
figure has already been largely exceeded, there will be a heavy 
deficit, estimated at £22,000,000, to meet by the end of the year. 
Apart from this the Institute for the Study of Trade Cycles 
estimates that the budget will close with a further deficit of 
£21,000,000 in consequence of the reduced receipts from taxes. 


Holland 


Home industry is less depressed than might have been 
expected and unemployment has not increased to any alarming 
extent, while foreign trade is developing normally. The Budget 
which was introduced on September 16th, showed a deficit 
of only FI. 9,000,000, most of which will be covered by a 
slight rise in the excise duty on spirits. These figures are 
considered to be satisfactory. The outlook in the Dutch East 
Indies remains very discouraging owing to the low price 
of rubber, sugar and other plantation commodities. 

Norway 

At the end of August the labour dispute in the paper industry 
was amicably settled on the basis of the continuation of the 
present agreement until March 15th next. This has removed 
all fears of serious labour troubles and was, therefore, received 
with satisfaction by the general public. Another satisfactory 
sign is to be found in the National Accounts for the financial 
year, ending June 30th last, which recorded a surplus of 
Kr. 14,700,000. The timber market has been dull and pur- 
chases of limited dimensions. 


Sweden 


Timber sales are restricted by uncertainty as to Russian 
shipments, and business in the paper trade has also fallen away 
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since mid-summer. The visit of the British Coal Commission 
seems to have been fairly successful. 


Denmark 


German tariff policy continues to arouse depression in 
agricultural circles, and the purchase of English goods to the 
detriment of German, is becoming more pronounced. Danish 
butter and egg prices have lately improved, but bacon has fallen. 
The Stock Exchange is under the influence of the world trade 
depression. 





Switzerland 


From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited. 


Business remains under the influence of the general trade 
depression, the textile industries being among those most 
affected. The watch trade has been damaged by the new 
American tariff, and short time has been introduced in a large 
number of factories. The chief exception to the general 
depression is provided by the Basle chemical industry, where 
almost all the works are busy, and prospects are as good as they 
were a year ago. The rayon and straw goods trades are also 
well employed. Hotel-keepers have had a disappointing 
summer, this being due to the poor weather conditions. 





Spain 


The resignation from the Exchequer of Sr. Arguelles, 
at the end of August, and the appointment in his place of 
Sr. Wais, is felt to have strengthened the Government in its 
financial policy. Following an inspection of the banks, decrees 
were issued forbidding exchange operations between them 
unless made on behalf of customers, and also direct operations 
between Spanish banks and banks abroad. All foreign exchange 
transactions have been centralised in the Bank of Spain, and an 
official department—Centro Oficial de Contratacion de Moneda 
—has been established to achieve this object. The latest figures 
from the Exchequer show an increase in receipts and a decrezse 
in expenditure during this financial year. The receipts of the 
principal railways for the first eight months of the year also 
show a considerable increase, as against the figures for a similar 


period in 1929. 
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Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limsted 

The summer was very short, and the late rains in June were 
followed by early general rains at the beginning of September, 
while there was but little sirocco during the intervening hot 
period. Animals consequently came through the summer 
droughts well, and cereal prices have improved. The olive crop 
is generally good. Thus, although trade remains dull and 
credit restricted, there are at present signs of an improvement. 
There has been a little more active demand for Manchester 
cotton goods, which remain popular with consumers who can 
afford the price. Very cheap Japanese goods are in fair request, 
but Italian importers have lost ground. 


The United States 


The general business tone has lately improved. Early 
autumn buying has forced retailers to replenish their stocks and 
in some industries an improvement has taken place. Commodity 

rices are a little firmer. On the other hand the steel industry 

as lately been operating at only 54 per cent of capacity and 
there is no real recovery in the textile trades. Wheat and 
cotton prices have again declined, and as both crops are about the 
same size as those of last year, no early recovery in prices appears 
probable. Money remains very cheap and although stock 
prices improved early in September they did no more than 
regain the ground lost in August owing to the drought. 


S. America 


From the Bank of London & South America Limited 

Buenos Aires ——The revolution early in September has had 
no adverse effect upon business, and the new Government has 
given its cordial approval to the coming British Empire Trade 
Exhibition. 

Montevideo.—The cattle market is active and satisfactory 
prices are being paid for good-class beasts. 

Rio de Faneiro—Foreign exchanges are steady and the 
demand for coffee is improving. 

Bogota.—The drought continues and crops and pastures 
are being affected. Coffee is scarce but demand is lacking and 
prices are unchanged. 
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Statistics 


1. BANK OF ENGLAND 


Issue Department. Banking Department. 
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Date. 
| Gold, | Notes im || Reserve and Bankers’ | Govt. _ Discounts 
| * ‘circulation.|| Proportion. Deposits. | Securities. & Advances 
ia rre > -  » Pe l | 
1929. £ , £ mn. £mn.|cent.| £mn. | £ mn. £ mn 
Sept. 25 .|) 131-9 361-1 32-1] | 29-7 57-0 68-9 | 32 
1930. | 
Aug. 27 .| 154-8 | 360-9 55-0 | 48-0 626 | 491 | 6°5 
Sept. 3 ..|| 154-5 363-0 52-5 | 47-7 67-4 | 47:9 | 6:2 
Sept. 10 -| 155-5 361-3 55:2 | 50-0 67-1 | 45-9 5:8 
Sept. 17 || 156-4 357°8 59-7 | 55-3 65:3 38-8 5-4 
Sept. 24 ..| 1563 355-8 61-7 55:2; 64-2 41-1 5-7 
ee Pe | 
2. TEN CLEARING BANKS 
se oe oes ad ites Vos i i 
| De- | Accepi- Call Invest- | Ad- 
Date posits. | ances. | Cash.* , Money. Bills. ments. vances. 
1929. £ mn. £mn. ; £mn. = £ mn. mn. fmn £ mn. 
ea 1,796-2| 186-2 240-9 | 145+1 227 4 256°6 997-4 
. | i 
February .. . | 1,751-1 | 159-9 | 234-7 | 129-6 | 220-4 244-0 988 3 
March. .. |} 1,719°3 | 159-3 | 2356 | 134-7 183-6 | 240-4 990-8 
April - || 1,749-7| 159°0 | 244-8 | 135°8 209-6 240-4 983-3 
y . || 1,779°8 | 144-1 | 239-6 | 1393 | 248-0 246-6 972-4 
une . |] 1,829-4]} 130-0 |, 251-2 145-7 | 273-3 248-0 977-1 
uly 1,830-9 | 124-5 243-2 145-3 | 286-4 | 255-8 966-7 
August 1,803-8 | 121-7 || 236-0 137-2 | 281-2 265-4 950-7 
a * Includes balances with other bank ‘s and cheques in course of collection. 
3. LLOYDS BANK. RATIO OF CURRENT ACCOUNT CREDIT 
BALANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 
| ia 
b Ratio. | Month. a 
eae - F - 1929. | ~~ +1930 
apa % % 
1902 58-2 January 46-8 45-1 
1907 | 51°5 February 45-9 44-2 
1914 | 499 March 45-2 44-5 
1919 60-7 — 44-9 45-1 
1920 56-7 ay 44-1 44-0 
1921 | 50-7 June 44-5 44-4 
1924 51-0 July 45-4 44-7 
1925 49-6 August 45-3 44-4 
1926 48-6 September 45°3 
1927 47-4 October 45°6 
1928 46-4 November 44-7 
1929 45-2 December 45°3 
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Money, Exchanges and Public Finance 





1. LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 
































LONDON. New YorxK 
Date. Bank 3 } nano] oo. ithe Call 
scount | ay scount a 
Rate. Rate. | Loans. Rate. cae. Money. 
1929. Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Sept. 25 54 | 4 6 5 | 8 
1930. 
Aug. 27 3 24 14—2 23 2 2 
Sept. 3 | 3 2st 1j—2 24 2 24 
Sept. 10 3 24—s 1}—2 24 2 23 
Sept. 17 3 24— i—2 2h 2 |} 2 
Sept. 24 3 24—* 1}—2 24 2 se 
| 
2. FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
1930. 
London Par — a a aon s 
on . ? ug. ept. ept ept. ept. 
25. a | s. 10. If. 28. 
New York $4-866 4-85) | .4-863§| 4-863} 4-86} 4-863 | 4-86,1 
Montreal $4-866 4-893 |4°4-86%| 4-864) 4-85} 4-853 | 4-854 
Paris .. Fr. 124-21 | 123-86 23:77 |123-77 (123-834 123-72 |123-78 
Berlin .«|| Mk. 20-43 | 20-35% || 20-383 | 20°39 | 20-414 20-40 | 20-41 
Amsterdam ..|| Fl. 12-11 12-083 | 12-08}; 12-08%, 12-073 | 12-06% | 12-05% 
Brussels -|| _Bel. 35 34874 | 34-82} | 34°84} | 354-86 34°85} | 34-863 
Milan .- || Li. 92-46 || 92-664 || 92-97 92-914 | 92-83 | 92-824 | 92-80 
Berne... || Fr. 25-224 || 25-151 | 25-05 | 25-03$ | 25-053 | 25-05} | 25-05} 
Stockholm ..j| Kr. 18-16 || 18-10} || 18-103 | 18-10 | 18-09} | 18-09 | 18-09. 
Madrid .. || Ptas. 25-224) 32°81 || 45-75 | 45-924 | 44-674 | 45-44 45-224 
Vienna .+ || Sch 34-58} || 34-48 34°45 34°43 | 34-434 | 34-45 | 34-43 
Prague .. || Kr. 164-25 | 1633 | 1644 164% | 163} 163} 163} 
Buenos Aires || 47-62d, 47% 40% 39% | Wy 40#8 404; 
Rio de Janeiro | 589d. | 5 | 44} 44] 5 433 5} 
Valparaiso Pes.40 | 39°40 | 39-74 39°71 39:59 39-91 | 39-89 
Bombay xa 18d. | aT | 1785 1733 1738 1733 1783 
Hong Kong .. —d. | 23%: | 16 16;, | 16 15 164 
Shanghai —d. || 273% 19} 19} 19% 19} 19% 
3. PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
S La S 7.) S 1 20,5 Lag’ 
ept. 20, Sept. 21,) : ept. 20, Sept. 21, 
Revenue. fo30. | 1929. ” Bupendicure. To30. | 1929. 
Income Tax 57°5 55-2 Nat. Debt Service 142-9 154-8 
Sur-Tax ‘ 13-3 11-2 Local Taxation a/c 
Estate Duties 40:0 40:8 ayments 3:0 
Stamps 7:5 11-0 | Northern Irelandpayments) 2:3 2:0 
Customs 56:6 58-2 Other Cons. Fund Services 12 | 1:7 
Excise : 58-7 60°6 Supply Services .| 194-1 | 159-8 
Tax Revenue . 235-0 238°7 Ordinary Expenditure 340°6 321-3 
Non-Tax Revenue... 50-9 37:5 Sinking Fund... 21:3 20-6 
Ordinary Revenue 285- 276:2 Self-Balancing 
Self-Balancing Expenditure 34:3 | 328 
Revenue 34:3 32°8 
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Trade 
ener eal ____1, PRODUCTION ae 
Date. Coal.* Pig-iron. Steel. 
1929. Tons mn. Tons thou. Tons thou. 
August “e oa sil “7 682 753 
1930. 
February oe ° 5-5 597 776 
March .. ° 2 5-4 666 826 
April .. 4-5 696 
y 4-9 615 692 
fay 4-1 563 600 
. ae “a +a - 4-2 486 621 
August .. T me a 42 en eee 417 a | 41 om 
* Average weekly figures for month. 
pS Tree _ 2. IMPORTS 
Date. Food. oe, | ee Total. 
4 1929. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. : £ mn 
ugust ae os 45-7 24-7 29-6 101°0 
1930. 
February .. oe 37°3 24-0 25°8 88-2 
March is ‘di 40-0 24-1 28-1 93-4 
April at pa 36-7 20-7 25-6 83-9 
May .. ss sol 39°6 23-1 27-7 91-0 
June .. an ret 37-6 20-4 24-5 83-4 
July .. aa ai 39-2 19-1 26:0 85-2 
August a EY 37-1 17-5 24-2 79-9 
me Mee ¢£< ion —_ 
; Raw Manufactured 
Date. Food. Materials. Goods. Total. 
1929. | £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
August < ei 4:5 6-0 50-8 63-0 
1930. 
February . 37 5:7 41-2 51-9 
ch . 4-0 5:9 42-5 53-9 
April .. 3°6 5-4 36-7 46-9 
Pes 3-8 5°8 39-8 51-0 
fun Be 3:2 4-7 33-8 42-8 
uly .. 4-4 5-2 39-7 50-7 
August 4-0 4-4 33-1 42-8 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Date. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
End of— 
anuary .. 11-5 11-0 12-0 10-7 12-2 12-6 
ebruary .. 1133 | «104 10-9 10-4 12-2 13-1 
March a 11-1 9-8 9-8 9-5 10-1 14- 
yy en 10-9 9-1 9-4 9-5 9-9 146 
ay -» 109 14+3 8-7 9-8 9-9 15°3 
June a 11-9 14-6 8-8 10-7 9-8 158 
July ws 11-2 14-4 9-2 11°6 9-9 17-1 
August ‘a 12:1 14-0 9-3 11°6 10-1 17°5 
September . . 12-0 13-7 9-3 11-4 10-0 
October .. 11-4 13-6 9-5 11-8 10-4 
November .. 11-0 13-5 9-9 12-1 11-0 
December .. 10-4 11-9 9-8 11-2 11-1 





‘Percentage of Insured Workers, 





























Prices 
_____———sias WHOLESALE PRICES (average for month) 
i 
Index Number (1928-9 average = 100). 
Date. T 
U.K. U.S.A. France. Italy. | Germany. 
ee 1929. | 
August ee ee ee 98-9 100-0 96-8 97-1 | 99-7 
1930. 
February .. 91-9 95°5 91°5 91-1 93-2 
March os 89-2 93°5 90:1 89-5 91-0 
April 88-6 93-3 89-9 88-0 91:3 
May.. 86-8 913 84 686-1 90-6 
June.. 84-9 890 | 874 | 846 89:8 
July .. | 83-8 8&1 (~ 868 82-3 90-2 
August __ | 824 | 85-7 874 | 825 | 899 
August, 4th week . | 81-5 85:8 86-9 82-4 89-4 
September, 1st wee! 81-2 86-0 — | 82-2 89-3 
September 2nd week 9 | 869 | — | == oo 
September, 3rd week ee 80-8 86-1 _— 81-7 88-7 
September, 4th week r 79-9 85-6 _- 80-8 87-9 





| 


Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times’; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 
Générale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce Germany, Statistische, Reich- 











samt. 
2. RETAIL PRICES (end of month) 
Rent | | Fuel = Other All 
Date. Food. (including | Clothing. | and items items 
rates). | Light. included. included. 
1929. 
August ool 54 53 115—120 70 80 64 
1930 | 
February “ts 40 52 115 75 | 80 61 
March... 43 52 110—115 7 #8=| ~=8680 57 
April .. —..| 40 53 110—115| 70 | 80 55 
ay .. ne 38 53 110—115 70 80 54 
June .. ee 41 53 110—115 70 75 55 
a os 4 44 53 110 7 #283| ~~ «65 57 
August “a a4 53 110 70 75 57 











The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 
3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) | 


No. Y Cotton, _ Wool, | &s Iron, | ‘Tin, Rubber, 








Date. N. merican § 64’s_ —s Cllev Standard Plantation 
Manitoba. Middling. | tops avge. No. 3. | Cash. Sheet. 

1929. Perqr. Perlb. | Perlb. | Perton.| Perton. Per lb. 
s. d. d. > | fg @& I d. 
August ..|| 62 0 10-37 | 362 | 72 6 | 209% | 104 

1930. I 

February ..| 49 0 8-51 284 | 72 6 | 173% 7h 
March.. ..| 43 ” 824 70 6 | 165 7 
April .. | 4 7 8-65 27%4 | #67 6 | 1623 7} 
May .. ..| 4 lf 8-55 28} 67 6 144 6} 
une .. ee 43 5 7-93 27 67 6 1 of 
juiy aa oe 7-56 67 6 134% 54] 
August on 39 9 6-92 273 65 1 135% 4; 
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Money can go 
with you 





Waen ceorce rv was Prince Regent and Bath the resort 
of fashion a journey was not lightly to be undertaken. Relays 
of horses needed careful arrangement and bags of gold raised 
hopes in highwaymen and fears in the traveller. 

Now that the car has replaced the chaise and the stage- 
coach is a charabanc, travelling is less picturesque but infinitely 
simpler. For instance, whether you go to the Riviera for 
pleasure or to the ends of the earth on business, you need 
carry no bags of gold today. Agents throughout the world 
supply cash to bearers of Lloyds Bank Letters of Credit and 
Travellers’ Cheques, which have proved to be the safest and 
most convenient means of meeting expenses wherever a stay 
is made, if only for a night. Any branch of the Bank will 
explain and supply these documents, which are available not 
only for customers but for everyone. 
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